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III. 


Our Anniversary, 


Looking backwards is an operation giving rise 
to very mixed feelings. With occasional in- 
stances in which we may justly claim to have at- 
tained some success, or to have honestly attempted 
the fulfilment of a duty, we are too frequently 
brought face to face with failure and disappoint- 
ment. Retrospective views, with all their pleasures 
and pains are however instructive, and may assist 
us to avoid mistakes and trouble in future. At 
the commencement of our Third Volume we may 
profitably ask our readers to take a critical retro- 
spect, but in self-defence we must confess that our 
work is only amateurish—the product of the hours 
left after the daily duties of a practitioner have 
taken their tax on time and energy. Two years 
ago when The Veterinary Record first made its 
appearance it was prophesied that it would be a 
failure, and the prephesy was based upon the 
assumption that the profession was too small to 
support a weekly periodical, and too apathetic 
to supply the necessary amount of interesting read- 
able matter. We still exist, our circulation in- 
creases every week, and not only is there no county 
in the United Kingdom in which we have not 
subscribers, but there is no English speaking 
country in the world to which we do not regu- 
larly post some copies. Our success is assured so 
far as the commercial aspect is concerned, our 
usefulness is apparently accepted by the profes- 
sion, and it now ‘only remains to improve the 
quality of the literary matter so as to worthily 
take our place as a representative organ of the 
veterinary profession. 

From the very nature of our Journal, existing 
as it does, only for 4 corporate profession of small 
numbers-—of an art built up on several sciences, it 
is evident that our literary support must come 
from members of our body if it is to be really repres- 
tative: for although it may be possible to find 
other fluent writers on suitable subjects, it is more 
than doubtful if their writings would be as ac- 
ceptable to our readers as the words of those who 
are in our ranks—who are sharing our burdens and 
rejoicing in our successes. We do not want The Record 
to be a one-man organ, we want all the diversity 
of views obtainable from different men in different 
places. We do not want to leave the slightest 
excuse for the man who once referred to us as 
The Weekly Reviler to say that his description holds 
good, e do not wish to drift merely into an 
organ of veterinary politics. Our desire is to 
record the progress of the profession and, if pos- 
sible, to assist its advance. To supply a medium 


in which practitioners can exchange ideas on all 
topics: in which they may report cases; discuss 
the nature, treatment and prevention of disease ; 
point out the dangers and difficulties which menace 
our body corporate, and offer suggestions for our 
good. We would avoid as much as possible “ the 
gentle art of making enemies” but we are not of 
those who believe in always saying smooth things. 
Our professional interests are greater than those 
of any individual, and we shall never hesitate to 
use, or allow others to use, our pages for the pur- 
pose of pointing out abuses or correcting errors. 
We may be wrong, we may say the right thing 
in the wrong way, we may unnecessarily wound 
the feelings and susceptibilities of those with whom we 
differ; we shall not do so intentionally, and we 
shall always be glad to receive correction from 
any one who feels aggrieved. 


To those gentlemen who have favoured us with 
articles and cases we are deeply grateful. To those 
who have read and criticised the work of others, 
but contributed no line themselves, we would say 
be generous—send something for others to criticise. 
There is a vast amount of clinical observation now 
locked up in the minds of practitioners which might 
well be made available for the general good. Very 
little time is occupied in putting on paper the 
observations which have interested, or surprised, or 
puzzled you. By publishing them you afford in- 
terest to others, you may possibly draw similar 
observations, and by the exchange of experience 
light may be thrown upon obscure conditions. It 
is sometimes said, in excuse for not sending con- 
tributions, that other correspondents object, or re- 
tort in uncourteous terms, or in a carping spirit. 
This may be true in some exceptional cases, but 
who is the sufferer? Certainly not the man un- 
fairly criticised. On the contrary; the general 
reader is always ready to excuse shortcomings, but 
he seldom fails to notice a harsh expression or a 
bitter spirit, and his sympathies are always with 
the injured party—too often, we think, when sym- 
pathy is misplaced. 


Very shortly an index for Vol. II. will be ready. 
It will be forwarded to every subscriber, but should 
any reader fail to receive a copy he need only 
write to the Publishers. Those who intend bind- 
ing into one volume the issue of the past year will 
find the same facilities afforded by our Publishers 
as for the previous volume, which, theyjtell us seem to 
have given satisfaction to most of those who sent 
to them. Incomplete sets may be made up with 
few exceptions—the numbers 78, 79, 80, 88 & 95 
being either out of print or very nearly so. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


«MILK FEVER”—ITS TREATMENT AND 
PREVENTION. 


By Tuos. M. M’Connewn, M.R.C.V.S. 


In this short article I do not mean to enter on the 
pathology of the above disease farther than to state 
my opinion that its true nature consists in cerebral 
anemia, produced by nervous shock; that there is 
no fever; there there is no apoplexy—either serous 
or sanguineous—except very rarely as a remote 
sequel ; and that it is not dependent on embolism, 
either fibrinous or fatty. Neither do I mean to 
touch on its etiology farther than to state that its 
remote cause is injudicious (forcing) feeding in 
suitable subjects (heavy milkers). and that its proxi- 
mate cause is almost invariably the sudden and total 
abstraction of milk immediately before, at, or 
after calving. My object is simply to give, for 
what it is worth. the treatment aud preventive 
measures which, after an extended trial, I have 
found very efficacious. 

/ TREATMENT, ; 

Secure for the patient if possible a roomy, well- 
littered loose-box; keep the body in a natural 
position, and the head on a level with—not raised 
above—the body; clothe the animal only if the 
skin feels cold, and turn from side to side every 
two or three hours, always keeping the uppermost 
hind leg well drawn out from the body. “Affthere be 
milk in the udder a little, uever the whole, should 
be drawn off every time the patient is turned. 


MEDICINE, 

Avoid strong purgatives of every description as 
poison, Whether my theory of nervous shock pro- 
ducing cerebral aneemia be correct or not, of this 1 am 
certain, that under the strong purgative treatment 
-not more than 20 per cent. will recover, whilst withont 
any medicinal treatment at all the recoveries will 
amount to over 30 per cent.—the-animals simply 
receiving good, judicious nursing. For many years 
my treatment consisted in giving large doses of 
tass. bromid. and a few pounds of treacle, with 
the result that I had over 60 per cent. of recoveries 
—the great majority of the deaths being caused not 
directly by “ Milk Fever,” but by some complica- 
tion such as pneumonia, and most frequently of all 
by fibroid degeneration of the muscles of the thighs 
necessitating the animal’s destraction. But during 
the Jast few years I have found that chloral hydrat 
in addition to the potass. bromid., greatly increases 
the per centage of recoveries and shortens the 
—_ of illness. My usual plan of administering 
medicine, but of course subject to variations 


aceording to the symptoms and size of thé animal 
is as follows :— 


R.—Chloral Hydrat 
Pulv. Potass. Bromid. baa 


Aqua, ad f 3 XXv 


M 
Give five wineglassfuls along wi 

g with 3 lb. of t ; 
half the quantity along with 1 Ib. treacle if = 


As 


hours; and the latter dose to be repeated, if neces- 
sary. every four hours afterwards. The medicine 
should be stopped whenever the cow gets on to her 
feet, or even when she can hold her head up quite 
steadily. This, with occasional enemas of warm 
water and oil, is, in the great majority of cases, all 
the treatment required ; but should the patient still 
be unable to rise, when the fore-mentioned quantity 
of medicine is finished, I prescribe moderate doses 
of Ammon. carb. and ether sulph., with mustard 
blister along the spine. Ina few cases only do I 
find it necessary to empty the bladder with the 
catheter. 

As a proof of the efficacy of the foregoing treat- 
ment I may mention that during last year and this. 
out of over forty cases so treated, I only lost two; 
one from acute phthisical pneumonia three days 
after the patient got to her feet—the other from 
a relapse of the “Milk Fever” after having been 
on her feet eight hours and apparently completely 
recovered, and after having had the udder relieved 
of a large pailfnl of milk. ‘True, during that time I 
saw three other cases that proved fatal, but they each 
had received full bottle doses of whisky before my 
arrival, and being in extremis, could not prescribe 
my usual treatment. 


PREVENTION. 

Where there is reason to suspect an attack, feed 
sparingly for some weeks prior to calving, and, if 
circumstances permit, allow plenty of exercise. If 
the cow be at grass, on no account change entirely 


wise 2 disease much more serious (at this critical 
period) may supervene, viz., so called “Stomach 
Staggers.” Should the udder before calving be 
painfully distended, occasionally draw off a little, 
but never the whole of the milk. After calving, if 
at all practicable, allow the calf to run with and 
suck the dam for three days; and where this is not 
practicable, then imitate as closely as possible the 
calf’s method of emptying the udder for at least 
two days, by frequently drawing off a portion, but 
never the whole of the milk. In proof of the calf 
being allowed to suck being an excellent preventive, 
I may state that there are in this district a great 
mary Galloway cows, whose calves are always 
allowed to suck, and that during nearly twenty 


years’ practice I have only known two of that ; 


breed attacked with “Milk Fever ”—and in both 
cases their calves were dead at birth. f 
Wigtown, 30th June, 1890. 


TRAUMATIC CARDITIS. 
By T. H. Merrrox, M.R.C.V.S., Northampton. 


On the evening of June 18th last I was requested 
to make the post-mortem examination of a steer, 
the property of P. Phipps, Esq., that had died 
suddenly, it was feared from anthrax. On opening 
the abdomen, and while removing the viscera | 
suddenly noticed a piece of wire sticking into, not 


projecting from, the reticulum. This I removed, 


on to dry food a few days before parturition, other-- 
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and on carefully examining the diaphragm | noticed 
two small, ulcer-like spots, about four or five inches 
apart; and inthe thoracic. cavity extensive car- 
diac disease was evidently present. The peri- 
cardial sac was filled with partially organised lymph 
and a quantity of pus, and this being removed the 
heart itself was seen studded with smal] ulcerations 
and deposits of pus. I could distinctly trace 
the passage of the wire vompletely round the apex, 
about two and a half inches from the point. The 
heart together with the pericardium weighed 
eighteen pounds. 

The cause of all this mischief was a piece of um- 
brella wire, just four inches long, slightly bent, and 
weighing two scruples; it was very much corroded 
by the action of the juices, and had apparently been 
in the animal some time. What struck me as 
being so peculiar was that the wire should have 
been found in the abdominal cavity. In had pass- 
ed through the heart and. when found, was on its 
return journey. 1 most carefully examined the 
heart to see if any other foreign body was present. 

The animal, a store beast, about two years old, 
had never shown any symptoms of disease, although 
so important an organ was thus extensively 
diseased, and was in as good store condition as 
its fellow beast. 


MORTIFICATION ATTENDING PURPURA. 
By A. W. Briaes, F.R.C.V.S., Halifax. 


Subject—A valuable four-year-old Irish gelding ; 
one of a pair purchased at Lincoln Fair in April 
last ; returned from breaker’s hands about May 20th, 
suffering from strangles aud influenza. 

We are so well accustomed, in towns, to these 
attacks that we are apt to attach very slight impor- 
tance to them, and so it was in this particular case. 
I assured my client that his horse would soon be 
well again, and visited the patient every third or 
fourth day, prescribing salines and febrifuges. 
Entering the stable on June 8rd, I was horrified 
{owing to above prognosis) to find the horse severely 
affected with purpura hemorrhagica in its worst 
form. ‘I'he effusion from the swollen limbs was 
Sanguineous (not serous), and coagulated blood 
could be cut from the walls of the hoofs in thick 
cakes, 

Some writers on purpura state that the disease is 
not often fatal, but my own experience teaches me 
to dread its advent. One only of the last six cases 
that I have treated has recovered. Such, I believe, 
is the experience of others whose pratices lie in town 
stables (which are frequently ill-ventilated), and 
amongst horses that are subjected to hard work. 
Purpura following upon attacks of the recent epi- 
zootic influenza was, with me, invariably fatal ; 
though I observed that in every case the patient 
was aged, and in hard work previous to illness. To 
return, however, to my case, and to the particular 
feature which has induced me to record it. 


; On June 10th the animal was unable to move, his 
limbs being apparently fixed to the ground. The 


hemorrhage still continued, though in a lesser 
degree, and the maxillary pulse was very feeble. 
Passing my hand down the swollen off fore leg, a 
sphacelus of skin, the size of a crown piece, was 
removed from the postero-superior aspect of the 
fetlock. 

My prognosis was not now so full of hopeful as- 
surance as the previous one, and I regretted exceed- 
ingly that I had been rash enough to issue it. 

I placed the patient in slings. and continued the 
treatment I bad adopted on June 3rd, viz., port 
wine, brandy, beef-tea, eggs, and new milk ; and gave 
twice daily spt. cethnit. and spt. tereb, in milk. 

On June 11th and following three days the whole 
of the skin of the heels sloughed en masse, and left 
unhealthy pus-forming surfaces, that are yielding 
slowly to treatment. 

The horse was removed from the slings on June 
28th, and brought to my Infirmary. One heel is 
still secreting pus freely, though the others are pre- 
senting healthy granulating surfaces. 

I am anxious to know if mortification isa common 
companion of purpura, Perhaps some of your 
readers may throw light on the question. The 
swelling of the limbs did not strike me as being at 
all excessive, or sufficient to give rise to venous ob- 
struction from pressure. I have seen many cases 
where the swelling has been much more extensive 
without sloughing supervening. 

In cases of debility, more particularly following 
influenza, I have met with much success by the ad- 
ministration of “Kitchen” physic such as I have 
mentioned, and I firmly believe that if I had re- 
sorted to it earlier in this case pupura would not 
have supervened. 

Moral: Don’t rush into prognoses. 


A CASE OF “GRASS-STAGGERS.” 
By W. Dorcutn, M.R.C.V.S., Leadgate. 


On Wednesday night the 18th inst. I was sum- 
moned to attend a draught horse, the property of a 
neighbouring firm. 

On arriving there I learnt that he had worked 
during the day all right, but about a couple of hours 
after foddering he staggered and “ seemed drunk.” 
With difficulty he was led ovtside,’ walking auto- 
matically and plaiting the limbs, and had to be 
steadied to keep him on his feet. ‘The pulse was 
full and rolling but not quickened in the least. 

He was placed in a loose box, a smart cathartic 
dose given, followed up by enemata, his diet being 
restricted to bran-mashes: on the following day he 
was slightly improved and in the course of a few 
days returned to work. 

The horse was receiving as much half-dried cnt 

rass as he could eat, it being almost wholly com- 
posed of Italian rye grass, the condition of the lat- 
ter being, no doubt, the cause of this illness. 

I remember a few years all the horses and 
ponies down one of our collieries being held the 
same way ; me | too were receiving half-dried grass 
composed chiefly of Italian rye grass. With prompt 
treatment they all recovered. 
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LATIN AS AN OBLIGATORY SUBJECT. 
By W. F. Barrert, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Hunting, at the annual meeting at Red Lion 
Square., said. “I had Latin so crammed into 
me that I am heartily sick of it.” Unfor- 
tunately however he tries through his journal to 
nauseate those veterinary surgeons who now appear 
to have a most commendable relish for it. Now 
that Latin is to be made compulsory this same gen- 
tleman (educated thongh he be) appears greatly 
concerned as to the standard that will be exacted 
from the student, as though this may not safely be 
left to those who have in their hands the control of 
the matriculation examination. 

1 can’t quite see why the Editor of The Veterinary 
Record should be so fearful about it, nor is it in- 
telligible to me why he so persistently preaches 
that Latin is of so little use to us. As to an ex- 
aminer being able to stump 90 per cent. in Latin, 
why he could do the same thing, if he were dis- 
posed, in French or German ; indeed in any subject, 
classical or mathematical. 

If an examiner should indiscreetly be permitted 
to require a student to construe and parse passages 
from Cicero and Virgil, he might, it is to be assumed, 
also have the power to compel him to read the 
more difficult German authors, as Goethe, &c. 

It must be borne in mind that in Latin a set 
author must almost necessarily be examined from 
(inasmuch as few university students can translate 
unseen Latin) whereas in French or German no 
student should be passed who is unable to translate 
intelligibly and fairly fluently passages in these 
languages which he has not previously seen. 

I desire also without encroaching too much upon 
your space to submit a few remarks with regard to 
the styndard that a student must reach. The Coun- 
cil will not I trust fail into the error that the mat- 
riculation examination is now settled, and that they 
are free to put aside the subject; indeed to my 

mind the question is just germinating anew. You 
may compel a student to be examined upon twenty 
subjects. but you may pass him if he is ignorant of 
all ofthem ; indeed in my opinion we have erred 
grossly in this respect. | Some two years ago | had 
some conversation with a matriculated student who, 
as older men often do, bragged that he had passed 
without any difficulty, although he knew nothing of 
his subjects; with evident, self satisfaction he re- 
lated how on being asked ‘to conjugate the present 
indicative of ¢tre he gave that of avoir; he passed 
however: then he endeavoured to give the principal 
parts of some of the French i rregular verbs, where- 
upon he wandered as a stranger in a hondon fog ; 
still he passed ; his third effort led him te attempt 
the translation of apassage from Voltaire, Chas, XII 
in this he of course failed almost entirely and yet, 
forsooth, he was enrolled on the list of veterinary 
students. 1 say seriously that the sooner this sys- 
tem of examination is stopped, the better for the 


profession, yes and better too for the student who 
seeks to enter it. 


The members, having unmistakably and clearly, 
expressed the opinion that Latin should be made 
compulsory, look to the Council to carry out their 
wishes, and they will not be satisfied unless the 
examination is a fairly stringent one, such that any 
young man of average intellect and fair training 
should pass. 1 do not wish to urge the Council to 
be unduly severe, especially at first, but I say that 
unless Latin is to be reasonably difficult it would be 
better that it were neglected altogether, inasmuch 
as other professions will recognize and appreciate 
the advance, and will not fail ultimately to detect 
the low standard required. 

The student should be required to translate pas- 
sages from the first and second books of Cesar, or 
something equally difficult, to answer grammatical 
questions therefrom, (for this is the test) and to 
construe a few easy sentences into Latin, in the last 
branch the per centage of marks must not be too 
high. As to French or German a fair knowledge 
of the grammars together with translation from un- 
seen authors not of too difficult a class. I feel it 
unnecessary to say anything in regard to the great 
value of Latin to a veterinary student, although 
Mr. Hunting labours so persistently to convince us 
to the contrary, inasmuch as the members ex- 
pressed themselves so unanimously in favour of 
this language. 

I have only to express the earnest hope that the 
Council will give this question their most thought- 
ful and serious consideration, and while abstaining 
from being, at any rate at first, too hard on the 
student, see that now.the examination shall be 
of such a character as to merit the respect of the 
learned professions generally. 

Lastly 1 just desire to point out that in my 
opinion a higher educational test will raise the 
veterinary profession more than anything else, for 
it is of common knowledge to our profession that 
although veterinary surgeons as a body are pecu- 
niarily above medical men, that in society they hold 
an inferior position. You must educate your stu- 
dents, otherwise they will lack that dignity and 
bearing which information alone can give ; will fail 
to appreciate those higher thoughts which are 
attached only to mental refinement, and perhaps, 
worst of all, will not appreciate the advantages which 
accrue from the application of a trained mind to 


science, nor will they emulate in their conduct the 
behaviour of gentlemen. 


A CODE OF ETHICS. 
By Henry Dyur, Leatherhead. 


Now that we are about to enter on our second 
Century, would it not be well if we had, like the 
sister profession, some code of ethics by which the 
conduct and practices of our members should be 
regulated, and the duties they owe to their calling 
laid down. 

This subject has been always a keen one with 
me “ fetichly ” so, if you will, but it has been for- 
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; cibly brought te my mind quite recently by the OVER-CROWDING. 
: arguments of two or three highly respectable mem- By F. Raymoyp. 
. bers, who wished to make me believe that trading 
y in horses was legitimate, and consistent with veteri- =] am pleased to see that Professor Penberthy 
y nary surgery,and part of this argument seemed to | shares some of the views I expressed at the 
> be based on the fact that many influential members Annual Meeting this year. Few indeed of those 
t carried on this trading : will these members justify who know the facts will deny that the time is 
e their actions in print? and if they cannot, will _vapidly approaching when the Council will have to 
h they have the moral courage to say so ? There are face the question of over-crowding and find a 
e of course many subjects besides trading that should remedy. Should it fail in its duty, the profession 
t come within the code, but 1 think this is one for wjj] gradually drift into the hopeless position of its 
very serious consideration. I trust I shall give medical and legal brethren ; indeed the bland affa- 
- offence to none, if 1 submit a few reasons why such | bility with which Mr. Lambert’s remarks were 
r propersities tend, in my opinion, to degrade a call- | peceived by The Lancet raises a suspicion that our 
I ing which should bea purely scientific one. _confréres would willingly endow us with some of 
ty) a the head of all motives of course stands, money, Or | their superfluous stock. Over-crowding would 
st (to put a liberal construction on it) the want of | place law and medicine in a sad dilemma were it 
0 money; but surely that is no justification for in- not for their codes of ethics, which keep their mem- 
e dulging in practices you know to be illegitimate | hers in some kind of order. But our profession, 
- and of which you _would be ashamed probably, if, though it may be in a critical state is not yet hope- 
it . you found yourself in the company of some scientific Jessly involved; for at any rate we have a certain 
at : assembly. And if the means of your practice are! breathing time allowed us, while the existing 
b sufficient, (as in the case of one of my disputants, | registered practitioners are dying off. | What is to 
18 who admitted to having a purely professional prac- he done ? Perhaps the best way to face a crisis 
x- q tive of £1500 a year) trading in horses would be jg to find out clearly in what it consists and then 
of still more illegitimate and inexcusable. I can con- | to try to get a remedy. Now, bow do we stand on 
9 ceive of no other motive than money. Those who | this question ? 
1e call sentiment, “bush,” can never have realised the —_1,_Owing to better hygienic arrangements and 
t- a higher aspirations of their youth, (if they ever ex- ¢gommon sense management, sickness has diminished 
ie iF isted). They must regard the £ s. d. aspect as | 2.—For every M.R.C.V.S., who dies, three are 
1e 7 ramount and all-absorbing Difficult as it may | admitted. 
De 4 ». I wish to look at this subject dispassionately,and 3, The Colonies are closing to our superfluous 
1e will take the practical and public view of it. In stock because they are making their own V.S. 
, these times of enlightenment—enlightened more by _ 4.—Our superfluous men will remain with us to 
Ly % , ourconduct than by what we say—what becomes over-crowd. to undersell and drag us down. 
he of our vaunted social status if we are to be classed! 5,-'They will drag us down, because where there 
or with dealers in horses? ‘These are levelling days | js over-crowding there is poverty, and poverty low- 
at ; I admit, but the article horse is of his very nature ers a community. 
u- a suspicious ware in the public mind, and we, above' (an any remedy be suggested ? 
ld ; all men, in having to do with such an article, [t seems to me that the simplest way to remedy 
u- should be absolutely above any suspicion. Now I | over-crowding is to control the supply to a reason- 
nd . contend that the dealing is pure luck, and the able extent. If my view is correct our profession 
ail seller is sure, sooner or later, to come under the | js well adapted for an experiment of this kind, be- 
re 4 gravest accusations, and if he be a V.S. will there- cgause we not only desire to control our supply 
8, 4 by bring contumely and insult on the whole of the but also to improve its quality, 1 would submit 
ch ¥ profession. that for present purposes, the best control can 
to § I would suggest, with your permission, that you be exercised by considerably increasing our finan- 
he f should take the sense of your readers by asking cial and educational demands from candidates ; 
them to send their “yea” or “ nay.” So might thus by :— 
one subject be found worthy to find a place in 1.—Increasing the matriculation fees. 
. the code. 2.—Raising the standard of education to a higher 
{ may mention that I was asked the other day one than the second. 
what horse-dealing was. In order that there may = 3,—Raising our school fees to £100 or more 
be no quibbling, I may say I drawa distinction be-  4,Increasing the period of study to 4 or 5 years. 
tween the man who is tempted to sell his horse at 5,—Raising considerably our professional exam- 
a good profit on the cost, or is under the necessity jnation and diploma fees. 
nd of doing so, and the man who openly and per-; Perhaps the latter arrangement would console the 
the sistently trades in horses. Council for the loss of any Fellowship fees caused 
the ll — | by the new Charter. 
be Dr. Pombrack, a Russian medical practitioner, has Whether the Council adopts my views or others 
ng, recently contributed an article to the Meditsinkoé which it may deem better, matters very little; but 
Obozrénie, describing seven cases of dipsomania what the Council must do, is to consider the danger 
ith treated by hypodermic injection of strychnine. He we are drifting into, from which no half measures 
‘or- states that the attacks are cured, and the desire for are likely to save us. 


drink ceases also. , Many members of the Council may be perhaps 
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inclined to look with placid eyes upon a danger 
which does not assail them; but I would remind 
them that underselling, advertising, tipping et hoc 
genus, at present more or less in their infancy, are 
only the fore-runners of a wholesale and depressing 
system, which will result from undue competition, 
caused by overcrowding. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 
By Harotp Leeney. 


If readers of the Lancet have an opportunity of 
seeing Profesor Penberthy’s letter the anticipated 
rush into the veterinary profession will not occur 
—we who now toil for a pittance may yet be left 
to live out our little span, if the term live may be 
safely applied to our method of existence— in any 
case we owe the professor a debt of gratitude if by 
his caution some fools are prevented from rushing in 
“ where angels fear to tread.” I can fully bear out 
his assertion as to the difficulty of fledgelings get- 
ting acrust, but am not sure that the learned pro- 
fessor Goes not share the responsibility by “contri- 
butory negligence.” There are more assistants 
wanted than find employment because youngsters 
from college do not know their business! I use the 
the word business advisedly—they are not, as a rule, 
fit to be left alone ten minutes with a client. For 
they either disclose their employer’s affairs or their 
own ignorance of matters connected with the busi- 
ness of keeping and rearing stock etc. I have em- 
ployed assistants now for 10 or 12 years, and two of 
those at least have been successful on their owu 
account, but they came to me with no business tact, 
vo address, they could not handle « client or inspire 
confidence, and this is much more important than to 
be well up in the latest. professional theory or mi- 
crobe hunt. To succeed in this or any other pro- 
fession we must be able to manage people, to 
diagnose them as well as our patients. Our clients 
cannot see and appreciate at its full value our 
scientific attainments, but they detect in a reserved 
and hesitating manner what they they think, rightly 

ave had qualified (?) assistants fr 
Scotch Colleges as well as O. R.V.C., who had Bro 
seen a cali or pig castrated, and had not heard the 
terms “ bulling” and “ hogging” and as to ringing 
a bull, or spaying a pig, they had never attempted 
or anticipated such a thing—some of them don’t 
mind disembowelling pigs at my risk. The veteri- 
nary surgeon as turned out by the gross annually is 
ascientific, gentlemanly young fellow, tgtally unfit 
for a world in which keen competition decid 
to the survival of the fi —-he is qui ee 
; : ttest--he is quite unable to 
cope with a “ farrier” who is a good castrator and 
is too apt to shy at dirty work, of which there i 
much in a country practice. He wishes, in fact ha 
step into a good old established town practice with 
plenty ofexams., at a guinea each: he is f ' 
rofessional prid in hi ie 
P pride, and loud in his expression of di 
: with fellows like the undersigned, who te 
colts and deal in horses, or anything else that shows 


a profit. Of such assistants I can always have a 
large choice for their board ; and not a few of them 
are willing to pay for instruction in the most ele- 
mentary part of their business. The latter belong 
to the class who will eventually succeed, because 
they quickly forget their notions. and apply them- 
selves to acquiring a knowledge of such matters as 
will make them worth their salt. If they could 
dispense and keep books they would be worth the 
trouble of teaching the other part of their business, 
but how many young graduates have any idea of 
dispensing? ‘They can write a chemical decompo- 
sition but fail to recognise incompatibles when pur- 
posely written for them. Lin. Saponis and Liq. 
Plumbi is one of the things I find them always 
ready to mix!! Never yet have I found one who 
could dispense dog pills with Ferri Sulph. Such 
detail as proper excipients and the neat and ac- 
curate dispensing of medicines prove wholly unattrac- 
tive, though clients are often impressed—especially 
ladies—with the way in which things are sent ont. 
I have found chemists of more service to me than 
graduates of the college, because they have been 
trained to accuracy and neatness, and expect to 


work--they are usually good scribes, as they cannot, 
| if heavy fisted, write long directions on a one dram 
pill pox; and being tradesmen they have learnt 

how to address clients before being allowed to sell 
‘so much as a penny-worth of antibilii—moreover 
they can keep books, and make methylated tinctures, 

and ‘‘ stock up ” the plasze, clear the decks and clean 
instruments, and make themselves generally useful. 
Such assistants, with eye and nose and hand trained 
to accuracy, readily learn to apply the medicines 
| they have been so well taught to prepare. 

The same reasons that make assistants seek 
situations in vain cause a surplus of practitioners ; 
men who, believing in college prospectuses, think 
themselves fit to practice on a public not so confiding 
as they had hoped. There are some men who can 
go into an already overstocked district and create a 
demaud for themselves, so that clients wonder how 
on earth they got on without them; while others 
purchase and knock down an old established prac- 
tice in twelve months. 

I venture to think that there will continue to be 
a great many men in the profession earning wretched 
incomes until we can devise a better system of in- 
struction, more knowledge of animals and _ their 
habits, and less time on botany and microscope— 
What is the good of a smattering of botany to a man 
who doesu’t know a sample of good hay, or oats 


Witness. I hope my remarks will not be taken as 
a reflection upon professors; they do much with 
their meagre opportunities, but bow is it possible, 
in London for instance, to fit men for cattle 
practice ? 

_ When I was a pupil at the R.V.C., I saw no prac- 
tice at all, for it was only a few favorites who had 
any practical instruction, and a hospital surgeon 
was chosen who had not taken his diploma, and 
kept in office until after he had passed in the third 


class, while others who had i istincti 
; passed with distinction 
never had a look in. Mr. Sewell and I passed with 


from barley—and that there aresuch I am a living © 


ete 
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the highest number of marks on the same night, 
and doubtless he and others felt as sore as I did 
that a prospectus should be so belied. I believe 
things ave better managed now, and if Professor 
Axe had a free hand would be still further im- 
proved, but he cannot make cattle practice, nor give 
students the necessary instruction to fit them for 
earning a “ large” or indeed any incomeat all. We 
want a college and a farm—not a town barrack, if 
we would really do what our College undertake in 
their advertisements. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The next Meeting of this Association will be held 
at the “Clarendon” Hotel, Oxford, on Friday, 25th 
July, at 2 p.m., when Professor Axe will read a 
paper on the “ Examination of Horses as to Sound- 
ness, and its responsibility.” 

H. Kipp. Hon. See. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


A STOLEN CANINE MARRIAGE. 
Hitt v. GAWEN. 


This was a claim by Woodroffe Hill, F.R.C.V.S., 
Hastings, against C. Roberts Gawen, Chetwynd Park, 
Newport, for £8 3s. 6d. for professional attendance 
and keep of adog. Mr. F. A. Langham was for the 
plaintiff. Mr. Lemon (Elam and Lemon) appeared 
for the defendant. 

Defendant brought a counter claim for damages in 
respect to the bitch having had puppies, [alleging im- 

roper and negligent and;careless keeping and treatment 

y plaintiff (as a veterinary surgeon) of defendant’s dog 
“ Ailie’’ entrusted to him for care and treatment, en- 
tailing other veterinary attendance £3 17s. 6d. Plaintiff's 
personal expenses and trouble £1, ultimate loss of 
“ Ailie” or (in the alternative) for depreciation of her 
£5. Total £9 17s. 6d. ] 

Defendant admitted the employment of the plain- 
tiff and stated that he entrusted a lame Dandie Dinmont 
bitch to his keeping about the middle of May last year, 
during which time he considered she had been neglected. 
On receiving her back he found her very lame and al- 
together ina very deplorable condition. On delivery 
to _— she was worth, he should say, about £7 
or £8. 

Cross examined by Mr. Langham: The first thing 
he complained of was that the bitch had got in pup. 
If she had not got the pups she would have been more 
likely to have recovered from the lameness. He should 
say the pups were thorough bred and would amount to 
4s much value as the mother. Mr. Hill had for many 
yr treated other dogs for him and the members of 

8 family, and he had higher opinion of his skill. He 
came down without giving Mr. Hill any notice and 
took away the bitch and pups in his abscence. Mr. Hill 
had had the same bitch under his charge before. He 


for treatment. She was under Mr. Hill’s care a year 
previously for rheumatism and pericarditis. 

His Honour—Was the rheumatism after pericarditis 
or before : 

Mr. Hill: They were associated, she was an old 
rheumatic subject. 

By Mr. Langham: Had she been alright and not 
lame considered she was worth about £7. Thought 
when he sent her to Mr. Hill incurably lame she was 
worth £8. He didn’t know how she was bred, she was 
a gifttohim. Hedid not send suddenly for Professor 
Hill to come to London two years ago to see “ Ailie”’ 
on account of a severe attack of illness (entry and date 
in day book being referred to) defendant admitted he 
did telegraph for plaintiff to come to Park Lane, August 
3rd, 1888, that he then consulted him on several points 
connected with the bitch as to washing, exercise, &c., but 
he had no recollection of plaintiff telling him she might 
drop dead any moment’. He believed she was suffering 
from mange when he took her away from Mr. Hill. 

Charles Rotherham, Canine Surgeon to H. M. the 
Queen, said he did not think it advisable to breed from 
a bitch suffering from lameness, it would aggravate the 
case. The bitch was of the Dandie Dinmont breed. 
He afterward had her under his care for skin disease, she 
had two puppies with her, they were dogs. (Mr. Gawen, 
they are bitches.) She has since been killed. 

Cross examined by Mr. Langham: The pups would 
be as valuable or more valuable than the mother ever 
was. Mr. Hill was a recognised authority on dogs 
and was a man to whom he would entrust dogs himself. 
The bitch had mange, he used the microscope. 

Mr. Langham: I see in an article written by you in 
the Dog Owners’s Annual you regard mange and eczema as 
similar diseases, and that both yield to the same medical 
treatment. Mr. Rotherham, what often cures mange 
will cure eczema. 

Mr. Langham: Did Mr. Gawen give you any history 
of the bitch when he brought her to you ? No. Anything 
about her previous treatment or where she had been / 
Did he say anything about his coachman having 
treated her? No. 

Sidney Villar, F.R.C.V.8., Had seen the bitch and 
should think when sent to Mr. Hill she was incurably 
lame, some portions of her coat were matted and her nails 
were long. 

Cross examined by Mr. Langham: M. Hill held a 
high reputation and was recognised as an authority on 
canine mattters. Mr. Langham: Did you examine 
herskin? Yes. What had she sufferedfrom? Eczema. Did 
you give a certificate? Yes. Mr. Langham to Mr. Lemon 
I now call upon you to produce that, certificate. Pro- 
duced and read by His Honour. 

Cross examination continued: Eczema and mange 
were distinct diseases. A bitch with whelps would 
not take much exercise. He should not consider it 
advisable to wash a bitch in milk. Pregnancy ina 
bitch would not be so prejudicial in fore as in hind leg 
lameness. The lameness was of old standing. She 
was utterly useless for sporting purposes. 

Mr. Lemon: Should you consider it right to breed 
with a bitch with her leg in splints ? No. 

Mr. Hill indignantly to his solicitor—It could not 
be helped. 

Mr. Lemon: That is my case. 

Mr. Langham in opening the case for Mr. Hill said, 
“ The dog which he would call Don Juan (His Honour : 
a gay Lothario) had several times and shortly before 
this event been an inpatient of Mr. Hill’s and was in 
the habit of paying visits on his own account to the house. 
His Honour; Like a grateful patient he went to call 
on his doctor. Mr. Langham: His errand on this 
occasion was of a different nature. He broke through 


did not know she was suffering from eczema when sent 


the window of the room in which the bitch was locked 
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i : king dog!) (Laughter. His Honour: Why defendant was not informed of 
Mr what the exact date of the coition I can’t understand. 
Continuing, Mr. Langham urged that Mr. Hill took all| — Plaintiff : informed him, your vege <3 ae con- 
reasonable precautions against dition I knew for certain the bitch was 
tried to prevent the result. e expressed | pregnant. oe 
eee surprise that gentleman should set up such | Mr. Lemon: How long was that _ coition ? ~ 
a defence to his account as was being made in this case.| Plaintiff: About a month or five weeks, i w 2 
His Honour was of opinion that negligence and want | on referring te the letters, [ was in hopes the aera 
of skill in Mr. Hill’s treatment had not been shown. had adopted would prove successful and in that case I 
Mr. Lemon contended that allowing the bitch to have = have a it necessary to say anything 
as proof of negligence and insufficient care. about the connection. ; : : 
—. Then. if that is your opinion I shall| Mrs. Hill wife of Professor Hill, having given evi- 
by simply calling Mr. and Mrs. Woodroffe Hill put the | dence in which she stated the window pane had pre- 


- ease out of Court in five minutes. viously been starred by a billiard ball, Mr. Lemon sub- 


Mr. Woodroffe Hill then gave evidence supporting | mitted to the Judge that the Professor had neglected 
his solicitor’s statement, he had done professional busi- | to take proper care of the dog, he was sorry that he 
ness with defendant and members of the family for | must cast an exceedingly grave doubt on the question 
twenty years. The bitch was sent to him on the 18th | of the dog breaking through the window. ; 
of May last year, she was an old patient, on the date} His Honour in summing up, said, there was no evi- 
named she came on account of lameness. She was suf- | dence to show any neglect of treatment of the plaintiff 
fering from chronic lameness caused by an abnormal | with regard to the dog and especially for the malady 
condition of the right elbow joint which was partially | frcm which it was supposed to be suffering. On the 
dislocated. The external lateral ligament was dis- | point of the dog breaking throug the window, though it 
placed and there was considerable fibrous anchylosis,| might be weakened through the glass being starred, His 
associated with surrounding thickening and rheumatic | Honour said he doubted whether exactly the true story 
inflammation. The bitch being in cestrum on her ar- | bad been told him, unless he absolutely disbelieved the 
rival was locked up in the billiard room, but on the 26th | story, and said it was a pure invention, he was bound 
when he was from home, the dog he alluded to was | to say there was no evidence of negligence. As to the 
found by his wife in the company of “ Ailie.’’ | question of damage, he was of opinion there had been 
He took every possible precaution so soon as he was | no damage, most fortunately the dog was of the same 
informed of it, to prevent pregnancy. He had fre- breed, and the defendant had two puppies admitted to 
quently complained about the dog’s persistent visits and | be worth as much or more than the lame bitch. He 
he was removed under the care of a friend of the owner’s, | therefore gave judgment for Mr. Hill on the claim 


but escaped and came back. _and counter-claim, 
Cross examined by Mr. Lemon ; Where were you when | The case which had been on twice previously for hear- 
the connection occurred ! In London. ing created considerable interest. On the question of 
How long after was it you syringed the bitch! Some | lameness, skin disease, and condition a number of wit- 
hours. nesses, professional and otherwise, attended Court on 


In your work on the “ Management and diseases of | behalf of the plaintiff, but were not called. Amongst 
the dog,’ you state “ But even twelve hours afterwards | the former were Messrs, E. A. Hollingham, James Rowe 
it may prove preventive.” and Hugh Macormack. 

Professor Hill: I have found it usually effective, but 
of course I do not pretend to guarantee the operation in = == 
every case and under all circumstances. This was fortu- 
nate for your client, he ought to think himself very luck : YRS > NIT , 
and be proud that he has obtained without cost two wird SOURCES OF StRtees OF Coe 


worth £25. | By J. H. M.A., L.L.D.. F.R.S. 
Mr. Lemon: Was the billiard room door fastened? Yes. 


and the window shut / Yes, knowing her condition every | Ae : ; 
possible means was taken to prevent coition. He had) lt did indeed seem that, in Boussingault’s results 
frequently seen the dog “Fluke” which broke through of 1858 and 1859, there was the the genm of the germ 
the window sitting on the window sill, and had often theory of the fixation of nitrogen, if such took place 


driven it away with his whip. The sill was about three- | at al] i i i i ; 
. n connection with free v 3 ; 
quarters of a yard from the ground. One reason why : free vegetation But his 


he had withheld the breed of the dog was because Mr, om the 
Gawen was very insolent to plaintiff’s daughter and ser- | oe of such fixation by the agency of the lower 
vant when he called, and a lot of angry correspondence _°'$®2 Isms, seemed to indicate the necessity fur cau- 
followed. Plaintiff susequently stated the breed of the | tion in accepting much of the evidence which has 
dog on being advised to do so by a professional gentle- been accumulating during the last few years. 


man from London, who thought the information might It is evident that. sin i i i 
conciliate Mr, Gawen and end the matter. 


‘ : terilized materials, and in free air instead of i 
Mr. Lemon: Why did you not do so before / 7 ? . nstead OF 1p 
Mr. Hill I have told you, andI now never intend he | rd = al, there has 
shall after his insolent conduct have the pediguee of the | “ae en < CreeneD which is held to 
father. ‘The owner is in Court. show the fixation of free nitrogen. But, not only 
Mr. Lemon: Why did you not tell Mr. Gawen about | are the gains in some cases very small, and in others 


the eezema, very large, but the modes of explanation are very 


: old compiaint, I had treated her | different. 
or it before, and | did not consider it nec t . ; : 
tion the eczema as she came only for eran Metin of Thus, the various modes of explanation of the 


her lameness. It is a common thing for rash to appe: observed gains of nitrogen are :—that combined 

. y the plant; that there has been fix- 
ation of free nitrogen within the soil, by the agency 


bromide rash. 
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of porous and alkaline bodies; that there has been 
fixation by the plant itself; that there has been fixa- 
tion within the soil (or by the plant), by the agenvy 
electricity ; and finally, that there has been fixation 
under the influence of lower organism. either with- 
in the soil itself, gr in symbiotic growth with the 
higher plant. 

The balance of the evidence recorded is un- 
doubtedly much in favour of the last mentioned 
mode of explanation. | But ot all the recent results 
bearing upon the subject, those of Hellriegel and 
Wilfarth, with certain leguminous plants, seem 


attempt to solve the admitted difficulty as to the 
explanation of the source of the whole of the nitro- 
gen of the leguminose. 

Obviously, however, it is more important to con- 
sider what is the probable average loss of nitrogen 
over a given area by the removal of crops generally, 
and not by grassalone. Moreover, in making such 
an estimate, it is not the total nitrogen of the crops 
that has to be reckoned; but, taking into account 
the return by manure. only the amount eventually 
lost to the soil. With the great variation according 


to circumstances, it is, of course, very difficult to 


to be by far the most definite and significant. | estimate this at all accurately ; but it may be stated 
Accordingly, as stated in October, 1888. in a post- | that two independent modes of estimate lead to the 
script to our paper— ‘On the present position of conclusion that, for Great Britain for example, the 


the Question of the Sources of the Nitrogen of Vege- 
tation” (Phil. ‘Trans., 1889)—it had been decided 
to institute somewhat similar experiments at Roth- 
amsted. A preliminary series was, in fact. con- 
ducted in that year, and a more extended one has 
been undertaken in the present season, 1889. The 
results of these experiments show conclusively that, 
by the addition to the experimental soil, of a small 
quantity of the watery extract of a soil containing 
the appropriate organisms, there was greatly in- 
creased growth, and considerable gain of nitrogen ; 
and there was, coincidently, a considerable develop- 
ment of the so-called leguminous nodules on the 
roots of the plants. 

The conclusion is, not that the leguminous crop 
had directly utilised free nitrogen; but that the 
gain was due to the fixation of nitrogen in the 
growth of the lower organisms in the root-nodules ; 
the nitrogenous compounds so produced being taken 
up and utilized by the leguminous plant. It would 
seem therefore, that in the growth of leguminous 
crops, such as clover, vetches, peas, beans, lucerne. 
&e., at any rate, some of the large amount of 
nitrogen which they contain. and of the large amount 
which they frequently leave as nitrogenous residue 
in the soil for future crops, may be due to atmos- 
pheric nitrogen so derived. _It has yet to be ascer- 
tained however, under what conditions a greater or 
less proportion of the total nitrogen of the crop will 
be derived, on the one hand from nitrogen com- 
pounds within the soil and on the other from such 
fixation. The probability seems to be that the pro. 
portion due to fixation will be the less in the richer 
soils and the greater in the soils that are poor in 
combined nitrogen, and which are open and porous. 

Even assuming that, in the case of leguminous 
crops. there will generally be some gain of nitrogen 
due to the symbiotic growth supposed, it will never- 
theless be well to consider the facts of agricultural 
production, in their bearing on the question of the 
sources of the nitrogen of crops generally. 

Much of the investigation that has been under- 
taken in recent years, has been instigated by the 
assumption that there must exist natural compensa- 
tion for the losses of combined nitrogen which the 
soil suffers by the removal of crops, and for the 
losses which result from the liberation of free 
nitrogen from its combinations under various cir- 
cumstances. In some cases, however. the object 
seems to have been for the most part limited to an 


average annual loss of nitrogen is more probably 
under than over 20 lb. per acre (equal 22-4 
kilog. per hectare). In fact the loss by cropping 
under the usual conditions of more cr less full 
periodical return by manure, is by no means so great 
as is generally assumed in discussions of this subject. 


Chamber of Agriculture Journal, 


THE AMERICAN STORE CATTLE 
QUESTION, 


The vexed question as to the expediency of ad- 
mitting store cattle from the United States was 
very exhaustively discussed at the recent meeting 
of the Highland Society. The case both for and 
against the free admission of American stores was 
presented with remarkable lucidity and with a 
singular freedom from passion, considering the 
magnitude of the issues involved. It is impossible 
not to sympathise with the present plight of those 
farmers who keep a feeding, rather than a breeding, 
stock. They have practically eaten their turnips 
last winter for nothing, and they are likely to do 
the same with their pastures, on account of the 
fabulously high price for store stock and the 
relatively low price for fat cattle. But the 
feeder’s extremity is the breeder’s opportunity, 
and those who keep a _ breeding stock of good 
commercial cattle have lately been reaping a 
rich harvest through the high price of their 
product. It is easy enough to argue that far- 
mers should rear more stock themselves, seeing 
that store cattle are so dear; but it is not 
so easy for a farmer to make an extensive change 
of his whole system of farming, especially when 
he knows that milch cows to breed from are 
quite as dear as store cattle, and that, through 
the operation of natural causes, store cattle may 
be quite as cheap as they are now dear by the time 
he has any of his own breeding ready for the 
market. Besides, it has been held as an axiom 
in the past that some farms, from their soil and 
situation, were better adapted for breeding than 
for feeding. while other farms were much better 
adapted for feeding, and that a breeding stock 
would not pay on good land rented at £2 to £5 per 
acre. This axiom, like a good many others in 
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rural economy, might now very well be revised. 
If the holder of inferior land would endeavour 
not only to breed and rear cattle, but also, by 
the judicious use of a little more manure to his 
crops, and the liberal use of fattening cake to 
fatten most of the cattle he’ rears, he would in 
that way be taking the most direct way to 


improve his land and make it more valuable for | 
The stock-bieeding far- | 
mer would in this way have two strings to his | 
bow; for when store cattle were very dear, as | While : 
at present, he could take advantage of that high | ; 


the production of crops. 


price by selling his store stock, and when they 


_ were only moderate in price, he could fatten them, 


with great advantage to his land. On the other 
hand, if land be so good that it can 1eadily be 
let at ahigh rent, that is surely a proof that it 
could sustain all the bigger stock of breeding cattle 
if such were kept upon it. North British Agriculturist 


OATS v. MAIZE FOR HORSES. 


Maize is a useful food for horses if mixed with 
other foods that are rich in the constituents in 
which it is deficient ; but however well it may look 
on paper—with its albuminoids, carbo-bydrates, and 
fat duly set out—it does not compare favourably 
with oats as a food for horses when reduced to 
practice. 

Price is a consideration, maize being for its weight 


by far the cheapest grain in the market, and having | 


regard to the rise in price and scarcity of oats it 
may be well to bearin mind that “this valuable 
grain should afford a cheap substitute for oats and 
feeding barley, of which the supply is much less 
than usual.” If I could buy decent oats at 17s. per 
quarter, as 1 could do until recently, I should cer- 
tainly prefer them to maize, but when 23s. is the 
price it may become a question whether for heavy 
draught animals, and especially old horses, maize 
would not be more profitable. 

Maize does not suit all horses, it is not to be pre- 
ferred for those doing fast work, and is most un- 
suitable for .young and growing animals. Its 
analysis shows only 12 per cent. of flesh and bone 
forming constituents, while it contains 75 per cent. 
of heat-producing substances and 7 per cent. of fat- 
formers. It is lamentably deficient in mineral 
matter, and alone is altogether an ill-balanced food, 
being too fattening. and quite incapable of building 
up the frame. For any young things, whether 
horses, calves, or pigs, its use in quantity is, on this 
account, to be avoided; but for older animals it 
may, with the addition of beans, be made iv serve 
as a cheap and useful food. 

In drawing up a table of dietary, we havesto con- 
sider the albuminoid ratio, as it is called, and to 
have albuminoids, fat-formers, and ash, in sufficient 
quantity, due proportion, and digestible form, 

Maize is deficient in flesh-formers, and to correct 
this we add beans—a highly albuminous food, (ats 
are considered a model food for horses, and the 
experience of generations has shown that as a single 


grain they have no superior. Let us then compare 
maize and beans with oats, and show how, on paper 
at least, that 400 1b. of maize and 100 Ib. of beans is 


equal to 500 1b. of oats. Thus :— 
Carbo-Hydrates 
Albu- and Fat reckoned 
minoids. as Starch. 
lb. Ib. 
100 lb. beans contains 25°5 and 59°49 
400 lb. maize 40°0 ‘ 335°72 
Total 65°5 on 395°21 
500 lb. oats contains 391-32 


| There is, however, an element of danger in trust- 
ing to chemical analysis alone in the matter of 
feeding animals, and it is better to trast the stomach, 
_and to stndy practice than theory. If the chemical 
views were entirely correct there would be no truth 
‘in the saying that “What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” and a food would either be 
invariable to all ages, and under all conditions, 
‘nutritive or non-nutritive, but we know that this is 
not sc, and that when chemistry proves that oats 
‘are miserably deficient in albumen, and quite un- 
equal to supporting a horse in working condition 
without beans, we know that it lies, for practical 
'experience proves that they can. Dealing with 
living tissues is not the same thing as reckoning up 
percentages of materials safely isolated in glass 
retorts. But while it is possible to show that a 
mixture of four parts maize and one part beans 
| equals a like quantity of oats is correct in theory, 
experience shows that it is also practically true. 

_ Many large companies and corporations have 
tested the matter, and find maize, when judiciously 
| used. to be both cheap and efficient. To use maize 
| instead of oats would not, however, be judicious, for 
alone maize would require to be given in a quantity 
| that, to preserve the albuminoid rates, would involve 
a great waste of carbo-hydrates, 


A DISTEMPER “VACCINE.” 


Mr, Evererr Mitcats has been investigating 
the origin of distemper, and he believes that he 
_has succeeded in establishing the identity of a bacillus 
which is the cause of it. The disease is infec- 
tious, and after exposure to infection an incubative 
period of variable duration follows: In about three 
_ Weeks, should no complication ensue, the dog begins 
_to regain condition and recovers. Unfortunately, 
complications generally do supervene, for few 
_cases occur in which bronchitis is not a symptom. 
Pneumonia carries off a large number of those at- 
_tacked, whilst jaundice, fits, and diarrhoea account 
for the death of many others. As sequele we find 
| chorea and paralysis. 
__ The author, in the experiments made to discover 
the pathogenic micro-organism, inoculated several 
tubes of gelatine with the mucus obtained from 
dogs suffering from the disease. He succeeded in 
infecting puppies with the disease by inoculation 
with cultivation of the eighth generation. The 
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cultivations showed two distinct bacilli, A and B, as 
well as a large number of micrococci. Bacillus A 
and the micrococci were found not to produce dis- 
temper, but bacillus B produced the diseases within 
the usual period. It was observed, however, that 
in the latter case the distemper produced was of a 
very mild description, this being due to the fact 
that the cultivations were made at temperature of 
60, to 70° F., which is much below the temperature 
of the dog (101° F). The result of this was that 
the virus became attenuated, a fact which was ex- 
perimentally proved by the inoculation of two val- 
uable bloodhound puppies, and they only had very 
mild attacks, whereas it is the nature of the blood- 
hound to suffer severely when the distemper is on 
them. After a week the puppies were inoculated 
with a pure culture of the specific bacillus B, and 
to ensure infection they were placed in a kennel 
recently occupied by dogs suffering from distemper, 
but they were now proof against the disease. ‘The 
experiments were repeated on other dogs, with 
practically similar results, and the author arrives 
at the conclusion that the bacillus is the primary 
cause of distemper and the micrococcus the cause 
of the complication pneumonia; whilst the two 
when combined produce pneumonic distemper. In 
the fatal cases it is pneumonia which is the im- 
mediate cause of death. 


**Fitzwygram Prize” Papers. 


We are favoured with the following questions for 
the written examination. They will be a useful 
guide to intending candidates. 


PATHOLOGY. 


1.—Describe the disease known as Actinomycosis, and 
also microscopic appearance. 

2.—Why is the Distoma Hepaticum so called? Give 
its life history and a short description of the disease it 
causes. 

3.—Describe the Pathology (symptoms and treatment) 
of Ringworm. 

4.— What are the causes of bleeding from the Urethra ? 
Give the treatment. 

5.—Describe the process known as healing by Granu- 
lation. 

6.—Name the normal position of the Testicles in the 
Foal at birth ; describe subsequent changes of position, 
and say at about what age. State the different positions 
in which they are found in Cryptorchids, and describe 
shortly the method of operating. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1.—Describe fully the formation of a tooth. 

2.—Whbat would be the effect of a unilateral section of 
the Spinal Cord in the Dorsal region ? 

3.—Describe the formation of bone from Hyaline 
Cartilage. 

4.—What is a Gland? What is the difference be- 
tween secretion and excretion / 

5.—Describe the Circulation of the Foetus. 

ANATOMY. 4 

1.—What is the Coeliac Axis! What does it divide 
into? What do they supply! Give their distribution 
and anastamoses. 

2.—What is atrue Vetebra? Describe the Atlas, 
giving the names only of what pess passes through its 
foramena, 


3.—Describe fully the Pneumogastric or tenth pair of 
nerves. 

4.—Give the formation of the Rete Mirabile and the 
Circle of Willis. 

5.—Describe the Sphenoid bone. 


Mortality among Ewes in England. 


A peculiar disease, accompanied in one case by 
a great mortality, has appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Market Drayton. A stock of Shropshire 
ewes had been kept during the winter on a 
restricted area, owing to an outbreak of scab in 
a different stock on the farm, and the food 
suppled to them consisted mainly of _sweedish 
turnips. As the spring advanced, the decaying 
portions of the roots supplied to the cattle were 
spread about on the pastures, and were greedily 
picked up by the ewes. About the time that 
they should have begun lambing, a vast propor- 
tion of the flock fell ill and died, and on a post- 
mortem examination it was found that their 
livers were almost completely rotten. There 
was no sign of flukes having anything to do with 
the liver disease; and the veterinary surgeons 
held that the eating of the decaying portions of 
the swedes had caused the disease. A neighbour- 
ing flock suffered a similar mortality. In this 
case, too, the sheep had been fed largely on 
sweedish turnips, but care had been taken to see 
that they were supplied only with sound and 
wholesome bulbs. 


The French Army Remounts. 


Several changes are about to be made in the re- 
gulations for the purchase of horses fur the French 
Army. In the first place, no horse less than five 
years old is to he regarded as forming part of the 
effective, and, while not altogether suppressing the 
purchase of heavy draught horses for the train and 
transport service, the cavalry horses which prove 
deficient in pace are tu be utilised for this service as 
far as possible. It is also intended to let the 
mounted police, or gendarmerie, have the use of the 
horses which are found to be too delicate of consti- 
tution for army work, and the same with the 
mounted captains of infantry, instead of providing 
for the latter Arab horses, which are found to be 
very costly, and amongst which the mortality is, 
owing to the necessity of castrating them, very high. 
‘The administrative service is also to be cut down, 
thus saving considerable expense, and the only im- 
portant question still unsettled is as to the age at 
which it is best to buy. There is unanimity of 
opinion that the best plan would be to buy only 
five-year olds if they could be got in sufficient 
‘numbers, and in good, hard condition. But this 
'is impossible in practice, for breeders do not find 
it pay to keep their horses up to that age. and feed 
‘them on corn, &c., and there is no alternative but 
‘to buy at three and four.—Athelstan” in Live 
Stock Journal. 
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Cattle Doctors Differing. 

At a meeting held lately at Cupar of the Local 
Authority Committee of Fife Council the clerk 
reported that he had got intimation of an alleged 
outbreak of pleuro at Balhelvie, in the parish of 
Flisk, in the occupancy of Mr. Rintoul. Mr. Bor- 
rowman, V.S., Cupar, and Mr. Reid, V.S., Auch- 
termuchty, had both visited the affected animal 
—a heifer—and while the former declared it to be 
suffering from contagious pleuro and tuberculosis. 
the latter maintained that although the symptoms 
were suspicions the disease had not the proper 
characteristics of contagious pleuro. A portion of 
the lungs were sent to Professor Williams, who 
agreed with Mr. Borrowman that the case was one 
of long-standing pleuro; but Professor Walley, to 
whom another portion had been sent, reported that 
he could not find anything to warrant him in con- 
cluding that it was pleuro, A third portion had been 
sent to Principal M-Call, and his reply was that the 


. specimen sent had been kept so long in spirits he 


could not pronounce any positive opinion on the 
disease. In the circumstances, it was agreed to 
isolate the herd in which the above animal was 
found. 


(The title of this paragraph is not ours. We simply re- 
print it from the North British Agriculturist—-Ep. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


THE MUTUAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 
IR, 

The evasive effusion of Mr. Greaves in last Saturday’s 
“Veterinary Record” is no reply to my arguments 
which he professes to have read with so much sorrow, 
Neither will his sneer at my Nationality tend to con- 
vince your readers of his “ sorrow more than anger,’ 
On the contrary, I imagine every unprejudiced reader 
will conclude that “the cap fits,” otherwise he would not 
wear it. 1 ought to be justly proud of being a “ canny” 
Scotchman ; and when I read the very high eulogium 
recently paid to my countrymen by the gallant African 
Explorer I felt very much inclined to say “and higher 
yet my bonnet.” Mr. Greaves evidently does not know 
the meaning of the word “ canny,” but that is not to be 
wondered at, as it is not in the English Dictionary, and 
is purely Scottish “ dialectic.” 

accept Mr. Greaves’ denial and explanation é 
Murdoch case. The report I read 
the statement I attributed to him. Whilst acceptin 
the correction I think he is not justified in makin 
a molehill, seeing it was a mistake which 
under certain circumstances, th f 

r.Greaves has at last, rather ungraciousl 
that [ did not ask the “ 
me. I leave it to any intelligent individual to say whether 


the inference to be drawn from his reply to Mr. Gofton 
was, or was not, that I had applied for assistance. He 
goes on to say that the weight of evidence was against 
me, which is quite true, for being a defendant in the 
case, I had no opportunity of giving sworn evidence on 
the main point, the expert evidence I produced being 
simply as to whether my treatment of the animal had 
been “secundum artem” and which would have been 
the only evidence required of experts had the Associa- 
tion sent any. I did admit that the horse was lame 
but explained the reason, and I challenge Mr. Greaves 
or any member of our profession to say whether or not 
it is a fact that in the majority of cases lameness comes 
on while the horse is at work. In the case which has 
brought me such “ unenvyiable notoriety” the horse 
started out in the morning without the slightest symp- 
toms of lameness and, as previously stated by me, fell 
lame on the return journey. Was the animal to be left 
on the roadside? or should the owner have had a stable 
built over it to shelter it until such time as the Inspec- 
tor of the S.P.C.A. considered it able to travel home— 
a distance of one mile / 

The absurdity of such an idea proves that the prose- 
cution was unjustifiable. With reference to the two 
Veterinary Surgeons on the “other side” it is only 
justice to them to say that when they gave their opinion 
they had not heard the history nor the circumstances 
of the case, and as soon as they did hear they absolutel 
refused to give evidence and had to be Prantcrnsnt: § 
When in the witness box it was scarcely to be expected 
that they would eat their words. The only fault [ have 
to find with them is for giving an opinion before know- 
ing the history of the case. The Halifax Magistrates 
are probably as competent and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of their Magisterial duties as the Manchester 
Magistrates, and, no doubt, had they been satisfied it 
was a case of wilful cruelty would have imposed a penalty, 

The boast of having been the appointed Veterinary 
Surgeon of the S.P.C.A for the last twenty-five years 
only strengthens my arguments against the system of 
“dual appointments,” seeing that no assistance, so far 
as I am aware, has been given by the “ Defence Asso- 
ciation ’’ in any case in which the 8.P.C.A. have beer 
the prosecutors. Mr. Greaves appears to me to have 
got into a dense fog from which he seems to be unable 
to extricate himself, for at one time he says the reason 
of non-interference in the case was that the Society 
would have been defending non-members; at another 
time he gives as the reason, that I had not complied with 
the rules. [am not aware that I have failed to comply 
with any of the rules. I have been a member for 17 or 
18 years, and have paid my subscription up to the end 
of the present year, which is, I presume the most im- 
— = to be complied with. 

n conclusion I will briefly notice the appe: 
the “friends in Yorkshire elsewhere in 
my opinion, an acknowledgement of incapacity on the 
part of the Committee of Management. I believe it is 
customary for Associations to choose from amongst their 
members a few of those considered most competent to 
manage their affairs, draw up rules, &ec., and then, if 
necessary, submit them to the members for approval or 
otherwise. If the members have to suggest all the 
rules and regulations, the appointment of a Committee 
is simply ridiculous. Whether I have 
an “uncanny spirit” or not, I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in inducing the “ canny ” forbearing members of 
the profession to take a livelier interest in matters re- 
lating to their own and their brethren’s welfare Mr 
ee having evaded = main arguments and ques- 
8 in my previous le i 
stool yp tter further comment is un- 
PartaNne M. Waker. 


Halifax, July 2, 1890. 
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